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Of  all  the  questions  that  come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  each 
spring,  some  of  the  most  frequent  are  those  about  clothes  moths.     Of  course, 
these  pests  give  trouble  the  year  around.     But  spring  is  the  traditional  time 
for  housewives  to  worry  and  wonder  about  them.    And  spring  is  the  time  when  they 
are  likely  to  do  considerable  damage  before  winter  clothes  are  stored  safely 
away.    Moreover,  each  spring  many  stores  feature  advertisements  and  exhibits  of 
new  anti-moth  preparations  and  devices.    And  those  also  bring  questions. 

The  entomologists  say  that  clothes  moths  are  found  in  nearly  all  dwellings 
regardless  of  location,  and  that  they  are  probably  our  most  expensive  house  pest. 
Yery  small  things  sometimes  are  very  costly.    And  this  particular  very  small 
insect  costs  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Letters  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  about  clothes  moths  go  to 
Dr.  E.  A.  Back  for  reply.     Dr.  Back  is  the  entomologist  who  has  for  so  many  years 
made  long  and  careful  studies  of  these  and  other  household  insects  and  the  best 
methods  of  fighting  them.     This  year  just  in  time  for  the  spring  crop  of  clothes 
moth  questions,  Dr.  Back's  new  leaflet  on  clothes  moths  is  off  the  Government 
printing  press.     That  new  leaflet  will  go  as  a  reply  to  many  of  the  letters  com- 
ing in.     It  tells  in  words  and  pictures  how  to  know  these  insects  in  their 
different  stages  of  development  and  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 

Anyone  is  welcome  to  a  copy  of  this  new  leaflet.    All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  write  a  card  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for 
Leaflet  Ho.  1U5  called  Clothes  Moths.     It  is  free.     Simply  send  your  address. 

How  to  answer  today's  collection  of  questions. 

The  first  question  is  about  sprays  --  "How  useful  are  sprays  in  killing 
clothes  moths?" 

Answer:     Sprays  kill  by  contact  only  --  that  is,   they  kill  only  the  insects 
actually  hit  or  made  wet.    Vaporizing  machines  which  merely  fill  the  room  with  a 
fine  mist  are  of  little  practical  value  in  moth  control.     Sprays  are  useful  in 
destroying  moths  on  clothing  and  furniture,  in  floor  cracks  and  around  baseboards. 
They  can  be  applied  with  hand  sprayers  but  are  best  applied  with  power  sprayers. 
Men  whose  business  is  insect  exterminating  or  pest-control  have  excellent  power 
spraying  equipment  for  treating  moths  down  in  cracks  that  the  average  hand  sprayer 
won't  reach. 


Here's  another  question:     "What  are  moth  sprays  made  of  and  how  do  they 
affect  insects?" 
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Answer:    Most  sprays  that  you  buy  at  stores  under  trade  names  consist  of 
high-grade,   odorless,   stainless  kerosene  oil  with  pyre thrum  or  derris  extracts 
dissolved  in  thern.    While  the  oil  is  the  solvent  or  the  vehicle  for  carrying  the 
pyre thrum  and  derris,  the  entire  spray  acts  to  paralyze  and  kill  the  insects. 
As  we  said  "before,  sprays  are  useful  only  if  they  hit  the  insect.     Shooting  a 
little  vapor  hit-and-miss  in  your  clothes  closet  is  no  protection.    And  clothes 
that  have  "been  spraj'ed  are  not  mothproofed  "by  any  means.    Moths  will  nibble  just 
as  hungrily  on  a  garment  that  has  been  sprayed. 

Which  brings  up  a  question  about  mothproofing  solutions  —  "How  valuable 
are  the  solutions  on  the  market  that  are  said  to  make  fabric  proof  against  moths?1' 

Answer:    Dr.  Back's  many  tests  show  that  no  solution  will  completely  and 
forever  mothproof  fabrics,  but  certain  ones  when  applied  in  a  hot  dye  bath  during 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  more  nearly  give  a  mothproof  effect.    And  some  of  the 
better  solutions  now  for  sale  do  make  cloth  resist  moths  if  these  solutions 
thoroughly  wet  the  material.     The  trouble  is  that  dry  cleaning  and  washing  and 
even  exposure  to  light  may  spoil  some  of  the  moth-resistant  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment.    Some  solutions  sold  for  moth  proofing  are  aqueous  fluoride  solutions. 
These  are  washed  out  by  laundering.    Others  have  a  nap thai ike  base  that  dry- 
cleaning  removes.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  considers  it  dangerous  to  use 
any  solutions  that  contain  arsenic. 

"How  useful  is  drycleaning  against  moths?"  asks  another  listener. 

Answer:    Dry  cleaning  and  washing  in  good  soapsuds  both  kill  all  forms  of 
moths  in  the  garment  at  the  time,  but  they  do  not  prevent  moths  from  attacking 
after  cleaning.     (However,  moths  do  find  dirty  clothes  more  tempting  than  clean 
ones.) 

Another  questioner  asks  whether  cold  is  a  protection  against  moths. 

The  answer  is:    Yes,  if  the  cold  is  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below.  The 
larvae  or  little  white  worms  that  do  the  eating  can't  cause  any  injury  at  50 
degrees  or  below.    At  zero  temperature  they  die  within  1  or  2  days.    But  they 
have  lived  as  long  as  283  days  at  30  to  35  degrees.     So  you  can't  count  on  winter 
weather  to  kill  moths  in  buildings.     It  may  be  zero  outside  but  inside  most 
buildings  nowadays  it  is  warm  enough  to  keep  moths  alive  and  eating. 

In  storing  goods  Dr.  Back  advises  packing  together  the  things  that  need 
no  protection  from  moths  —  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  linen  dresses  and  so  on. 
Then  place  woolens,  furs,  and  other  animal  products  in  protected  tight  storage. 

In  spite  of  all  the  new  moth  preparations  for  sale  nowadays,  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  way  to  keep  clothes  safe  from  moths  is  to  wash  or  dry-clean 
them,  or  sun  and  brush  them  thoroughly  and  then  pack  them  away  in  tight  sealed 
paper  packages  or  trunks  or  chests  with  flake  napthalene  or  moth  balls  as  added 
protect  ion. 


Once  again,  that  new  leaflet  is  called  simply  "Clothes  Moths."    It  is 
No.  1U5.    And  you  can  get  it  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


